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“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
© Agricolas.” Vine. 





Vou. 1. 


American Domestic Cookery. 
BY A LADY. 


Under this title, that judicious and enterprising 
Bo: kseller, Fretptnc Lucas, has published an- 
other smali volume, that ought to be in the hands 
of every Mistress of a family It teaches how to 
prepare and cook on the most economical plan all 
sorts of good dishes, and illustrates the necessary 
art of carving by numerous engravings. The 

rice of the work is $1 25 in boards—it is prefaced 
by-the following 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 
FOR THE USE OF THE 
Mistress of a Family. 
In every rank, those deserve the greatest praise, 
who best acquit themselves of the duties which their 
station requires. Indeed, this line of conduct js not 


a matter of choice but of necessity, if we would main 
tain the dign:ty of our characier as rational beings. 


In the variety of female acquirements, though do-jchildren such advantages of education as themselyes 
mestic occupations stand not so high in esteem asidid not 


they formerly did, yet, when neglected, they pro- 
duce much human misery. There was a time when 
ladies knew ovothing deyond their own family con- 
cerns; but in the present day there are many whol 
know nothing adout them. 
should be avoided: but is there no way to unite in 
the female character, cultivation of talents and habits 
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some to a healthy child, tue tault must be traced & 
habits which, from many causes, are not at present 
favourable to the tuture conduct of women. It fre- 
quently happens, that before impressions of duty are 
made on the mind, ornamental education commences ; 
and itever after takes the lead: thus what shouid 
only be the embellishment, becomes the main busi 
ness of life. There is no opportunity of attaining a 
knowledge of family management at school; anv 
during vacations, all subjects that might interfere 
with amusement are avoided. 


When a girl, whose family moves in the higher 
ranks of life, returns to reside at her father’s house 
after completing her education, her introduction to 
the gay world, and a continued course of pleasures, 
persuade her at once that she was born to be the or- 
nament of fashionable circles, rather than to stoof 
(as she would conceive it) to undertake the arrange - 
m: nt of a family, though by that means she might in 
various ways augment the satisfaction and comfort of 
her parents. On the other hand, persons of an in- 
ferior sphere, and especially in the lower order of 
middling life, are almost always anxious to give their 


possess. Whether their indulgence be! 
roductive of the happiness so kindly aimed at, must; 
e judged by the effects, which are not very favoura- 
ble, if what has been taught has not produced hu 


Num. 44. 








life, aowlig them to ve often scarey icos essenual 
than the greater 

Hence the direction of a tad/e is no inconsiderable 
branch of a lady’s concern, ag it involves judgment in 
expenditure, respectab lity of appearance, anc the 
comfort of her husband and those who partake their 
hospitality 

The mode of covering the table differs in taste. It 
is not the multipiicity of things; but the choice, the 
dressing, and the ncat pleasing look of the whole, 
which gives respectability to her who presides. Too 
much or too little dinners are extremes not uncom- 
mon: the latter is in appearance and reality the ef- 
fort of poverty or penuriousness to be gentee/ ; and 
the former, if constantly given, mav endanger the 
circumstances of those who are not affluent 

Generally speaking, dinners are far less sumptuous 
than formerly, when half a dozen dishes were sup- 
plied for what one now costs; consequently those 
whose fortunes are not great, and who wish to make 
a genteel appearance without extravagance, regulate 
their table accordingly. 
Perhaps there are few incidents in which the res- 
pectubility of a man is more immediately felt, than 
the style of dinner to which he accidentally may 
bring home avisiter. Every one is to live as he can 
afford, and the me‘l of a tradesman ought not to 
emulate the entertainments of the higher classes: 
but if two or three dishes are well served, with usual 





mility in herself, and increased gratitude arid respect 


brought to relish home society, and the calm delights! 
of agreeable occupation, before she entered into the 


of usefulness? Happily there are still great num-jdelusive scenes of pleasure, presented by the theatre 


bers in every situation, whose example proves that 


and other dissipations, it is probable she would soon 










this is ible. Instances may be found of ladies in 
the higher walksof life, who condescend to examine 
the accounts of their house-steward; and, by over 
] and wisely directing the expenditure of that 
part of their husband's income which falis under their 
own inspection, avoid the inconveniences of .embar- 
rassed circumstances. How much more necessary, 
then, in domestic knowledge in those whose limited 
fortunes press on their attention considerations of the 
strictest economy! ‘There ought to be a material 
difference in the degree of care which a person of 

large and independent estate bestows on money con- 
cerns, and that of a person in confined circumstances : 
yet both may very commendably employ some por 
tion of their time and thoughts on this subject The 
custom of the times tends in some measure to abolish 


make a comparison much in favour of the former, 
especially if restraint did not give to the latter 
additional relish. 

If we carry on our observations to married life, 
we shall fina a life of employment to be the source of 
unnumbered pleasures. To attend to the nursing, 
and at least early instruction of children, and rear a 
healthy progeny in the ways of piety and usefulness : 
to preside over the family, and regulate the income 
allotted to its maintenance: to make tome the sweet 
refuge of a husband fatigued by intercourse with a 
jarring world ; to be his enlightened companion and 
the chosen friend of his heart : these, these, are wo- 
man’s duties! and delightful ones they are, if happily 

e be married to a man whose soul can duly esti- 
mate her worth, and who will bring his share to the 


j 


‘must at all times feel the deficiency; and should 


} 


attention to guests may be again the mode, as it 


ch of these extremesito the authors of her being. Were a young woman/sauces, the table-linen clean, the small sideboard 


neatly laid, and ail that is necessary b at hand, the 
expectation of the husband and friend will be grati- 

ed, because no irregularity of domestic arrangement 
will disturb the social intercourse. ‘The same obser- 
vation holds on a larger scale In all situations of 
life, the entertainment should be no less suited to the 
station than to the fortune of the enterzainer, and to 
the number and rank of those invited. 

The manner of carving isnot only a very necessary 
branch of information, to enable a lady to do the ho- 
nours of her table, but makes a considerable differ- 
ence in the consumption of a family ; and though in 
large parties she is so much assisted as to render this 
knowledge apparently of less consequence, yet she 


not fail to acquaint herself with an attainment, the 
advantage of which is evident every day. 

Indeed as fashions are so fleeting, it is more than 
probable that bef re the end of this century, great 


the distinctions of rank ; and the education given tolcommon stock of felicity. Of such a woman, one'was in the commencement of the last. Some people 
young people, is nearly the same in all: but thoughjmay truly say, ‘“ Happy the man who can call herhaggle meat so much, as not to be able to help half 


the leisure of the higher may be well devoted to dif- 
ferent sage groregmsens the pursuits of those in a 
middle line, i 

their own —— and that of others connected 
with them e sometimes bring up children in a 
manner calculated rather to fit them for the station 





his wife. Blessed are the children who call her mo- 


ther.” 


less ornamental, would better secure} When we thus observe her exercising her activity pearance of having been gnawed by dogs 


and best abilities in appropriate cares increasing ex- 
lience, are we not ready to say, she is the agent for 
good, of that benevolent Being, who placed her on 


a dozen persons decently from a large tongue, or @ 
surloin of beef; and the dish goes away with 3 = 
f the 
daughters of the family were to take the head of the 
table under the direction of their mother, they would 


fulfil its duties with grace, in the same easy manner 


we wish, than that which it is likely they will ac-jearth to fulfil such sacred obligations, not to wastes an early practice in other domestic affairs gra- 


tually possess ; and it is in all cases worth the while 


e talents committed to her charge? 


dually fits them for their own fature houses. Habit 


of parents to consider whether the expectation or| When it is thus evident that the high intellectualalone can make good carvers ; but some principal 


hope of raising their offspring above their own situa- 
tion be well founded. wre 
The cultivation of the a disposi- 
tion, however, is not here alluded to; for a judici 
improvement of both, united to firm and ently taught 
ous principles, would enable the ha posses- 
sor of these advantages to act well on all occasions ; 
nor would young ladies find domestic knowledge a 







female mind is contracted 


to acquit herself well. United with, and 





or inconsistent with higher attainments, if 


the rudiments of it were inculcated at a tender agels that well directed ductility of mind, which occa. 
when activity is so pleasing. If employment be tire-|sionally bends its attention to the smaller objects oflto think of family management, let her not upon that 


attainments may find exercise in the multifarious oc directions are hereafter given, with a reference to 
upations of the daughter, the wife, the mother, andthe annexed plates 

e mistress of the house, can any one urge that the| The mistress of a family should always remember, 
by domestic employ ? It isithat the welfare and good management of the house 
however, a great comfort that the duties of life are\depend on the eye of the superior ; and consequently 
within the reach of humbler abilities, and that shejthat nothing is too trifling for her notice, whereby 
whose chief ain: is to fulfil them, will rarely ever faillwaste may be avoided; and this attention is of more 
perhapsiimportance now that the price of every necessary of 
crowning all, the virtues of the female character,|life is increased to an enormous degree. 


If a lady has never been accustomed, while single, 
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account tear that she Cannot attain it; she may con- 
sult others who are more experienced, and acquaint 
herself with the necessary quantities of the several 
articles of family expenditure, in proportion to the 
number it consists of, the proper prices to pay, &c 

A minute account of the annual income, and the 
times ef payment, should be taken ia writing ; like- 
wise an estimate of the supposed amount of each ar- 
ticle of expense ; and those who are early accustom- 
ed to calculations on domestic articles, will acquire 
so accurate a knowledge of what their establishment 
requires, as will give them the happy medium be- 
tween prodigality and parsimony, witheut acquiring 
the character of meanness. 

Perhaps few branches of female education are so 
useful, as great readiness at figures. Accounts should 
be regularly kept, and not the smellest article omit 
ted to be entered; and if balanced every week and 
month,* &c. the income and outgoings wiil be ascer- 
tained with facility, and their proportions to each 
other duly observed. Some people fix on stated sums 
to be appropriated to each differeut article, and keep 
the money,in separate purses; as house, clothes, 
pocket, education of children, &c. Which ever way 
accounts be entered, a certain mode shou!d be adopt: 
ed, and strictly adhered to. Many women are un 
fortunately ignorant of the state of their husband’s 
income; and others are only made acquainted with 
it, when some speculative project, or profitable trans- 
action, leads them to make a false estimate of what 
can be afforded ; and it too often happens that both 
parties, far from consulting each other, squander 
money in ways that they would even wish to forget: 
whereas marriage should be a state of mutual and 
perfect confidence, and similarity of pursuits, which 
would secure that happiness it was intended to be- 
stow. 

There are so many valuable women who excel as 
wives, that it is a fair inference there would be few 
extravagant ones, were they consulted by their hus- 
bands on subjects that concern the mutual interests 
of both parties. Within the knowledge of the wri- 
ter of these pages, many families have been reduced 
to poverty by the want of openness in the man on the 
subject of his affairs; and though on these occasions 
the women were blamed, it has afterwards appeared, 
that they never were allowed a voice of inquiry, or 
suffered to reason upon what sometimes appeared to 
them imprudent. 

Many families have owed their prosperity full as 
much to the propriety of female management, as to 
the knowledge and activity of the father. 

The lady of a ral officer observed to her man 
cook, that her last weekly bill was higher than usual. 
Some excuse was offered :—to which she replied :— 
“Such is the sum ! have allotted to house-keep- 
ing: should it be exceeded one week, the next must 
repay it. The general will have no public day this 
week.” The fault was never repeated. 

“ March’s Family Book-keeper,” is a very useful 
work, and saves much trouble ; the various articl 
of expense veing printed, with a column for every 
day in the year, so that at one view the amount of 
expenditure on each, and the total sum, may be 
known 


Ready money should be paid forall such things as 
come not into weekly bills, and even for them a check 
is necessary. ‘The best places for purchasing should 
be to. In some articles a discount of five 
per cent, is allowed for ready money in our large 
cities, and those who thus pay are usually the best 
served. Under the idea of purchasing cheap, many 
go to new shops, but it is safest to deal with people 
of established credit, who do not dispose of goods by 
underselling. 

To make tradesmen wait for their money injures 
them greatly, besides that a higher price must be 
paid ; and in long bills, articles never bought a 


* The domestic account book, by E. J. Coale and 





F. M. Wills,—Price $1, for sale in our Book Stores /given. 


is well arra 
and printed 


for this purpose, having lines ruled 
the different articles used in house 


keeping and for every day in the year—LZd. 4. Fe 


often charged. Perhaps the irregularity and failuré 


lof payment, may have much evil influence on the 


price of various articles, and may contribute. to the 
destruction of many families from the bighest to the 
lowest. 

Thus regularly conductéd, the exact state of mo- 
ney affairs will be known with ease ; for it is delay 
of payment that occasions confusion. A common 
place book should be always at hand, in which to en- 
ter such hints of useful knowledge, and other obser- 
vations, as are given by sensible experienced people 
Want of attention to what is advised, or supposing; 
things too minute tebe worth hearing, are the causes! 
why sc much ignorence prevails on necessary sub- 
jects, among those who are not back ward in frivolous 
ones. 

Itis very necessary for a woman to be informed of 
the prices and goodness of all articles in common 
use, and of the best times, as well as places. for pur- 
chasing them. She should also be acquainted with 
the comparative prices of provisions, in order that 
she may be able to substitute those that are most 
reasonable, when they will answer as well for others 
of the same kind, but which are more costly. A 
false notion of economy leads many to purchase as 
a bargain, what is not wanted, and sometimes never 
is used. Were this error avoided, more money 
would remain for other purposes. It is not unusual 
among lower dealers to put off a larger quantity of 
goods, by assurances that they are advancing in 
price ; and many who supply fancy articles are s 
successful in persuasion, that purchasers not unfre- 
quently go far beyond their original intention, even 
to their own future disquiet. Some things are better 
for keeping, and, being in constant Consumption should 
be laid in accordingly ; such as paper, soap, &c. Of 
these more hereafter. 

To give unvarying rules cannot be attempted, for 
people ought to form their conduct on their circum- 
stances ; but it is presumed that a judicious arrange- 
ment according to them, will be found equally ad- 
vantageous to all. The minutz of management must 
be regulated by every one’s fortune and rank. Some 
ladies, not deficient in either, charge themselves with 
giving out, once in a month, to a superintending ser- 
vant, such quantities of household articles, as by ob. 
servation and calculation they know to be sufficient, 
reserving for their own key the la 
usually laid in for very large families in the country. 
Should there be several more visiters than usual, 
they can easily account for increase of consumption, 
and vice versa. Such a degree of judgment will be 
respectable even in the eye of domestics, if they are 
not interested in the ignorance of their employers ; 
and if they are, their services will not compensate 
for want of honesty. 

When voung ladies marry, they frequently con- 
tinue their own maids in the capacity of house keep- 
ers; who, as they may be more attached to their 
interest than strangers, become very valuable ser- 
vants. To such, the economical observations in this 
work will be as useful as the cookery ; and it is re- 
commendable in them to be strictly observant 
both, which, in the course of a year or two, will 
make them familiar in the practice. 

It is much to be feared, that for the waste of ma- 
ny of the one things that God has given for ow 
use, not abuse, the mistress and servants of great 
houses will hereafter be called to a strict account. 

Some part of every person’s fortune should be de- 
voted to charity ; by which, “a pious woman will 
build up her house before God, while she that i 
foolish, (i. e. lends nothing to the Lord,) pulls it 
down with herhands.” No one can complain of the 
want of gifts to the poor in this land :—but there is 
a mode of relief which would add greatly to their 
comfort, and which being praperes superfluity, 
and such materials as are thrown away, the 
expense would not be felt. In the latter part of 
this work some hints for preparing the above are 


By good hours, especially early breakfast, a family 
is in regular, and came 4 time is saved. If orders 
given soon in the morning, there will be more 
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time to execute them, and servants, by doing their 
jwork with ease, will be more equal to it, and fewer 
will be necessary. 

It is worthy of notice that the general expense 
will be reduced, and much time saved, if every thing 
be kept in its proper place, applied to its proper use, 
and mended, when the nature of the accident will 
allow, as soon as broken. ' 

If the economy of time was duly considered, the 
usefui affairs transacted before amusements were a!- 
lowed, and a regular plan of employment was daily 
laid down, a great deal might be done without hurry 
or fatigue; and it would be a most pleasant retro- 
spect at the end of the year, were it possible to enu- 
merate all the valuable acquirements made, and the 
good actions performed, by an active woman 

If the subject of servants be thought iil-timed ina 
vook upon family arrangement, it must be by those 
who do not recollect that the regularity and good 
management of the heads will be insufficient, if not 
seconded by those who are to execute orders. It be- 
hoves every person tobe extremely careful whom he 
takes into his. service ; to be very minute in investi- 
gating the character he receives, and equally cau- 
tious and scrupulously just in giving one to others. 
Were this attended to, many bad people would be 
incapacitated for doing mischief, after abusing the 
trust reposed in them. It may be fairly asserted, 
that the robbery, or waste, which is but a milder 
epithet for the unfaithfulness of a servant, will be 
laid to the charge of that master or mistress, who 
knowing, or having well founded suspicions, of such 
faults, is prevailed upon by false pity, or entreaty, 
to slide him into another place. There are how- 
ever some who are unfortunately capricious, and of- 
ten refuse te give a character because they are dis- 
pleased that a servant leaves their service : but this 
is unpardonable, and an absolute robbery, servants 
having no inheritance, and depending on their fair 
name for employment. To refuse countenance to 
the evil, and to encourage the good servant, are ac- 
tions due to society at large ; and such as are honest, 
frugal, and attentive to their duties, should be libe- 
rally rewarded, which would encourage merit, and 
inspire servants with zeal to acquit themselves, 

It may be proper to observe that a retributive jus- 
tice usnally marks persons in that station sooner or 


stock of things/later, even in this world. The extravagant and idle 


in servitude, are ill prepared for the industry and 
sobriety on which their own future welfare so essen- 
tially depends. ‘Their faults, and the attendant pun- 
ishment, comes home when they have children cf 
their own: and sometimes much sooner. They will 
see their own folly and wickedness perpetuated in 
their offspring, whom they must not expect to be 
better than the example and instruction given by 
themselves. 

It was the observation of a sensible and experien- 
ced woman, that she could always read the fate of 
her servants who married, those who had been faith- 
ful and industrious in her service, contiaued their 
good habits in their own families, and became res- 
pectable members of the community :—those who 
were the contrary, never were successful, and not 
unfrequently were reduced to the parish. 

A proper quantity of household articles should be 
always ready, and more bought in before the others 
are consumed, to prevent inconvenience, especially 
in the country. 


A bill of parcels and receipt should be required, 

ven if the money be paid at the time of purchase ; 

and, to avoid mistakes, let the goods be compared 
with these when brought home, 

Though it is very di able to suspect any one’s 
honesty, and perhaps mistakes have been uninten- 
tional ; yet it is prudent to weigh meat, sugars, &c. 
when brought in,and compare with the charge. The 
butcher should be ordered to send the weight with 
the meat, and the cook to file these checks, to be ex- 
amined when the weekly bill shall be delivered. 

Much trouble and irregularity are saved when 
there is company, if servants are required to. pre- 
pare the table and sideboard in similar order daily. 
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All things likely to be wanted should be in readi- 


ness ; sugars of different qualities kept broken, cur- 

rants washed, picked and perfectly dry: spices}ar system. To avoid this, the following hints may 
ounded, and kept in very small bottles closely cork-jbe useful as well as economical :— 

ed ; not more than will be used infour or five weeks} Every article should be kept in that place besi 


should be pounded at a time. Much less is neces- 
sary than when boiled whole in gravies, &c. 
Where noonings or suppers are served (and in 
every house some preparation is necessary for acci- 
ilental visiters,) care should be taken to have such 
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have the appearance of chance rather than of regu- 


suited to it, as much waste may be thereby avoided 
Viz. 

_ Vegetables will keep best on a stone floor if the 
air be excluded. Meat in a cold dry place. Sugar 
and sweatmeats require a dry place; so does salt 


things in readiness as are proper for either; a list}Candles cold, but not damp. Dried meats, hams, 


of several will be subjoined, a change of which may 


&c. the same. All sorts of seeds for puddings, sa- 


be agreeable, and if duly managed, wil! be attendedjloop, rice, &c. should be close covered to preserve 


with little expense and much convenience. 
A ticket should be exchanged by the cook for every 
loaf of bread, which when returned wili show the 


kept. 
Bread is now so heavy an article of expense that 


number to be paid for; as tallies may be altered,jall waste should be guarded against; and having it 


unless one to be kept by each party. 
’ Those who are sefved with brewer’s beer, or any 


cut in the room will tend much to prevent it. Since 
the scarcity in 1795 and 1800, that custom has been 


other articles not paid for weekly or on delivery,/much adopted. It should not be cut until a day old. 


should keep a book for entering the dates; which 


Earthen pans and covers keep it best. 


will not = | serve to prevent overcharges, but will) Straw to lay apples on, should be quite dry to pre- 


show the whole year’s consumption at one view. 


An inventory of furniture, linen, and china, should) La 


be kept, and the things examined by it twice a year, 
or oftener if there be a change of servants ; into each 


vent a musty taste. 
pears should be tied up by the stalk. 


ibe used when herbs are ordered ; but with discretion, 


of whose care the articles used by him or her, shouldjas they are very pungent. 


be intrusted, with a list as isdone with plate. Tick- 
ets of parchment with the family name, numbered, 
and specifying what bed it belongs to, should be sew- 
ed on ea 

Knives, forks, and house-cloths, are often deficient ; 


The best means to preserve blankets from moths 
is to fold and lay them under the feather-beds that 
are in use; and they should be shaken occasionally. 


feather-bed, bolster, pillow, and bianket.|When soiled, they should be washed not scoured. 


these accidents might be obviated, if an article at the|soap. It should be melted in a large jug of water, 


head of every list required the former should be 





some of which pour into the tubs and boiler; and 


produced whole or broken, and the marked part of|when the lather becomes weak add more. The new 


the linen, though all the others should be worn out. 


improvement in soft soap is, if properly used, a saving 


‘The inducement to take care of glass is in some mea-iof near half in quantity; and though something dear- 
sure removed, by the increased price given for oldjer than the hard, reduces the price of washing con- 


flint glass. ‘Those who wish for trifle-dishes, butter- 
stands, kc. at a lower charge than cut glass, may 


siderably. 
Many good laundresses advise soaping linen in 


buy them made in moulds, of which there isa great warm water the night previous to washing, as faci- 
variety that look extremely well, if not placed nearJitating the operation with less friction. 


the more beautiful articles. 


| Soap should be cut with a wire or twine, in pieces 


The price of starch depends upon that of flour that will make a long square when first brought in, 


the best will keep good in a dry warm room for some 
years, therefore when bread is cheap it may be 
bought to advantage, and covered close. 

Sugars being an article of considerable expense 


jand kept out of the air two or three weeks, for if it 
dry quick, it will crack, and when wet, break. Put 
jit on a shelf, leaving a space between, and let it grow 
‘hard gradually. Thus, it will save a full third in the 


in all families, the purchase demands particular at-consumption. 


tention. The cheapest does not go so far as tha 
more refined, and there is a difference even in the 


Some of the lemons and oranges used for juice 
should be pared first to preserve the peel dry ; some 


’ 


degree of sweetness. The white should be chosenshould be halved, and when squeezed, the pulp cut 
that is close, heavy and we The best sort apy and the outsides dried for grating. If for boiling 


brown has a bright gravelly look, and it is often ¢ 
be bought pure as imported. East India sugars are 
finer for the price, but not so strong, consequently 
unfit for wines and sweatmeats, but do well for com- 
mon purposes, if good of their kind. To prepare 
white sugar, pounded, rolling it with a bottle, and 
sifting, wastes less than a mortar. 

Candles made in cool weather are best; and when 
their price, and that of soap, which rise and fall to- 
gether, is likely to be bigher, it wil) be prudent to lay 





in any liquid, the first way is best. When these 
fruits are cheap, a proper quantity should be bought 
and prepared as above directed especially by those 
who live in the country, where they cannot alwa 
be had; and they are perpetually wanted in 
cookery. 

When whites of eggs are used for jelly, or other 
purposes contrive to have’ pudding, custard, &c. to) 
employ the yolks also. Should you not want them 
for several hours, beat them up with a little water, 


im the stock of both. This information the chandlerjand put them in a cool place, or they will be hard- 
can mtn give ; they are better for keeping eight ofthat and useless. It was a mistake of old, to think 


ten months, and will not injure for two years, if pro- 
perly placed in the cool ; and there are few articles 


that the whites made cakes and puddings heavy ; on 
the contrary, if beaten long and separately, they con- 


that better deserve care in buying, and allowing ajtribute greatly to give lightness, are an advantage to 


due quantity of, according to the size of the family. 


paste, and make a pretty dish beaten with fruit, to 


Paper, by keeping, improves in quality ; and ifjset in cream, &c. 


bought by haif or whole reams from large dealers, 
will be much cheaper than purchased by the quire. 


may be accounted for by the additional duties, and a 


If copper utensils be used in the kitchen the cook 
should be charged to be very careful not to let the 


least defects appears, and never to put by any soup; 


The surprising increase of the pee of this a gi be rubbed off, and have them fresh done when the 
i 


larger consumption, besides the monopoly of rags ; o' 


gravy, &c. in them, or any metal utensil; stone and 


the latter it is said, there is some scarcity, whichjearthen vessels should be provided for those purposes, 


might be obviated if an order were given to a ser- 
vant in every family to keep a bag to receive all the 
waste bits from cuttings out, &c 

Many well-meaning servants are ignorant of the 


as likewise plenty of common dishes, that the table- 
set may not be used to put by cold meat. 

Tin vessels, if kept damp, soon rust, which causes 
holes. Fenders, and tin-linings of flower pots, &c. 


best means of managing, and thereby waste as muchjshould be painted every year or two. 


as would maintain a small family, besides causing the 
mistress of the house much chagrin by their irregu- 


Vegetables soon sour, and corrode metals and 
glazed red ware, by which a strong poison is pro- 
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larity ; and many families, from a want of method duced. Some years ago, the death of several gentle 


men was occasioned at Salt-hill, by the cook sending 
a ragout to the table, which she had kept from the 
preceding day in a copper vessel badly timned. 

Vinegar, by its acidity, does the same, the glazing 
being of lead or arsenic. 

To cool liquors in hot weather, dip a cloth in cold 
water, and wrap it round the bottle two or three 
times, then place it in the sun; renew the process 
once or twice. 

The best way of scalding fruits, or boiling vinegar, 
is in a stone jar on a hot iron hearth: or by putting 
the vessel into a saucepan of water, called a water- 


from insects; but that will not prevent it, if long/bath. 


If chocolate, coffee, jelly, gruel, bark, &c. be suffer- 
ed to boil over, the strength is lost. 

The cook should be enccuraged to be careful of 
coals and cinders, for the latter there is a new con- 
trivance to sift, without dispersing the dast of the 
ashes, by means of a covered tin bucket. 

Small coal wetted makes the strongest fire for 
the back, but must remain untouched until it cakes. 
Cinders lightly wet, give a great degree of heat, and 
are better tlan coal for furnaces, ironing-stoves, and 


Basil, savoury, or knotted marjoram, or thyme, tojovens. 


The cook should be charged to take care of jelly- 
bags, tapes for the collard things, &c. which if not 
perfectly scalded, and kept dry, give an unpleasant 
flavour when next used. 

Cold water thrown on cast-iron, when hot, will 
cause it to crack. 


Soda, by softening the water, saves a great deal of} In the following and indeed all other receipts, 


though the quantities may be as accurately directed as 
possible, yet much must be left to the discretion of 
the person who uses them. ‘The different tastes of 
people require more or less of the flavour of spices, 
salt, garlic, butter, &’c. which can never be ordered 
by general rules; and if the cook has not a good 
taste, and attention to that of her employers, not all 
the ingredients which nature and art can furnish, 
will give exquisite flavour to her dishes. The pro- 
per articles should be at hand, and she must propor- 
tion them until the true zest be obtained, and a va- 
riety of flavour be given to the different dishes served 
at the same time. 

Those who require maigre dishes will find abun- 
dance in this little work; and where they are not 
strictly so, by suet or bacon being directed into stuf- 
fings, the cook must use butter instead ; and where 
meat gravies, (or stock as they are called,) are or- 
dered, those made of fish must be adopted. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


VIRGINIA ACRICULTURAL MEMORIAL, 
Recently presented to Congress. 

The first general meeting of delegates from 
the United Agricultural Societies of Virginia, 
was held at Parker’s tavern in Surry county, on 
the 10th, 1 ith and 12th inst. 

The delegates having, according to the arti- 
cles of union, organised themselves, formed rvles 
and reguiations for their government, proceeded 
to the appointment of their officers. 
Gen. John Pegram, elected President. 
Nicholas Faulcon, Vice President. 
Edmund Ruffin, Secretary " 
Theophilus Field, Treasurer. 
Resolved, That the annual meetings of the 
delegates hereafter be held at French’s tavern, 
in the town of Petersburg, on the first Wednes- 
day in December, of each year. 
Resolved, That the United Societies be re- 
quested to transmit such of their agricultural 
communications as they may deem proper, to 
the adjeurned mecting, to be held on the first 
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verting to their own pockets that portion of the 
produce of our labour, which, differently ap- 
plied, might serve to extricate us from our pre- 
sent diffi.ulties. The undefined projects and 
extravagant cluims of the manufacturing asso- 
ciations, collected from their circulars, reports 
of committees, and other publications, could 
alone lead us to apprehend that we may not be 
left to this repose, which we so earnestly soli- 
cit, and which the difficulties of our present situ- 
ation so imperiously demaud. We have al- 
ways suspected the policy of forcing any branch 
of trade or manufacture, by bounties, monopolies) 
or protecting duties. But, without entering 
into the discussion of the general question, we 
would respectfully suggest, that no period more 
unfavourable than the present could be selected 
for the commencement of an experimental course 
of political economy, beginning with the taxa- 
tion of the many tor the emolument of the few. 
When we consider the taxes already imposed 
on foreign manufactures, (averaging perhaps 
twenty-five per cent.) and estimate tue amount 
Delegates trom the Agricul-of freight, double commissions, ensurance, and 
tural Society, Petersbu: g. |various other charges incident to shipping and 
-transporting to this country the producis of the 
foreign artisan, a moderate calculation will give 


Monday in June next, and to the annual meet- 
ings therealter 

A memorial remonstrating against the protec- 
tion of manufacures, was unanimously approved, 
ordered to be signed by the president, and trans- 
mitied to our representatives, to be presented to 
the congress of the U. States. The meeting was 
then adjourned to the first Monday in June. 


Ata general meeting oi delegates of the United 
Agricultural Societies of Virginia, at William 
Parker’s tavern, in the county of Surry, on the 
10:\h of January, 1820, present, 


Delegatesfrom the Agricultu- 
ral Society of Prince George. 


Thomas Cocke, 
Edmund Ruffi:. 
Junn Edmunds. 
George Blow, 

Wa. F. Ruffin, 
Ww. J. Cocke. 


Nicholas Faulcon, 
Charles H. Graves, 
Richard Cocke. 


Delegates from the Agricul- 
tural Society of Sussex. 





Delegates from the Agri- 
culiural Society of Surry. 


John Pegram, 
Roger A. Jones, 
Theophilus Field, 
John Jones, and 
Henry Lewis. 


Delegates from the Agri 

cultural Society of Bruns-; 

wick. 

‘ds : R _ 40 per cent. 

The following Memorial being adopted unani- [f to this immense advantage over the Euro- 
mously was ordered to be signed by the Pres-nean competitor, we add the cheap terms on 
ident and Secretary of the Delegation, and which the chief necessaries of life, meat, bread, 
transmitted to our Representatives, to be laidand fuel, can be procured, the abundance in 
before the Congress of the United Siates. lwhich the raw materials are produced, our hap- 
Your memori.lists present themselves to your py exemption from the whole of that frightful 

honourabic Houses, as a portion of the indepen- catalogue of oppressive taxes; which, barely to 

dent agriculturists of Virginia. In that charac-jread, makes the American citizens shudder ; but 
ter, we design not to harass our representativesunder the continually accumulating weight of 
with high-wrought pictures of distress, which}which the foreign artisan must labour; and stil] 

their wisdom could not have anticipated, andfurther, on the authority of the advocates ol 

cannot remove. Neither can we bring ourselvesprotecting duties, a considerable capital unem- 

to detail, in tne language’ of complaint, much’ployed, and numerous labourers starving in 
less of reproach, those evils which we endureidiences, and you exhibit a series of advantages 


i 
in common, not only with every class and de-lon the side of the American manufacturer, 
nomination of our fellow citizens, but with al-! 


which would seem to put competition in our 
most every rank and description of civilizedown market, entirely out of the question, If, 
man We solicit tot the fostering care or pa- 


with such overwhelming odds in his favour, the 
tronage of the Legislature, to alleviate, by boun |American declines to compete with the foreign 
ties, monopolies, or protecting duties, calami-/manufacturer, we must conclude either that 
ties in their nature as inevitable as they arejcapital is wanting to fit him out for the trial or 
incurable, by legislative interposition, because,Jhe scorns the consideration of such profits, as 
resulting from a combination of circumstances|would satisfy his opponent. If the former con- 
over which our Legislature can exercise no con-|clusion be true, it demonstrates the impropriety 
trol. War isan unnateral and calamitous state;iof attempting, at this time, to force manufac- 
its evils must be felt sooner or later, and nowtures by law—for, as capital is essentially ne- 
less severely by being deferred. ‘The transition\cessary, and cannot be forced by law, we had 
from warto peace was sudden, and found us,better await its slow growth, from the gradual 
like the rest of the world, unprepared. Butloperation of the usual causes, and whenever it 
we can bear patiently the penalty of our ownjarrives at sufficient maturity, manufactures will 
improvidence, convinced that our distresses|follow without force. But if, on the other hand, 
will be but temporary, and recollecting that theyjour manufacturers are so impatient to enrich 
were preceded by twenty years of almost un-|ihemselves, as to disdain the gradual accumula- 
interrupted prosperity. In this frame of mind,iion of moderate profits, we submit then res- 
which we recommend to the imitation of our|pectfully to your wisdom the impolicy of sub- 
more discontented brethren, we have only tojjecting so large a portion of your fellow-citizen 
solicit, respectfully but earnestly, from yourjto such unreasonable cupidity—Of laying them 
wisdom and experience, that we be ieft to our-at the mercy of an association, who (competi- 
selves to disembarrass our own affairs by active\tion being removed) will no longer consider the 
industry and strict economy, instead of being/intrinsic value of an article, or what price would 
placed at the mercy of interested individuals,jafford a fair profit to the manufacturer, but how 
who would flatter us with relief, by abridgingimuch the necessities of the consumer would 
our comforts, increasing our expenses, and di-enable them to extort. Of this spirit, we had 








to the American manufacturer an advantage of 


a sufficient specimen during the late war with 
Great Britain. 

In reply to these arguments, we are told that 
many manufaciuring establishments have been 
ruined for want of protecting duties. We doubt 
not the fact of ruin; but we more than doubt 
the cause assigned for it. We strongly suspect, 
that, on fair investigation, most of the failures 
may be accounted for very differently. For in- 
stance: Ist.—-By embarking in business on ficti- 
tious capital; the sudden recal of which, left 
the adventurers, as they originally were, without 
funds. 2d.—Engaging in speculations uncon- 
nected with their factories, and, by the failure 
of these ruining their esiablishments. 3.—From 
the impatience of growing rich by the gradual 
accumulation of moderate gains, stimulating 
them to attempt establishments and projects 
beyond their means. Few, we believe, of those 
who commenced with real capitals, and pur- 
sued their business prudently have failed to im- 
prove their fortunes. The greater part of this 
description of persons acknowiedge, with honest 
candour, that they are sufficiently protected.— 
But, as we have forced none of our fellow citi- 
zens to embark theit capitals in the precarious 
speculation of establishing manufactures, per- 
haps belure their Ume—nay, as they have vol- 
untarliy involved themselves in ruinous pro- 
jects, not from patriotic motives but views 
purely selfish and founded on the fallacious 
prospec. of a protracted war, we see no reason 
why they should call upon us to reinstate them, 
by a heavy sacrifice, and this, too, at a time 
when itis with the utmost difficulty any of us 
can fulfil our own personal engagements, and 
many are reduced to the necessity of sacrificing 
their property to satisfy their creditors. Under 
these circumstances, we hope that your honoura- 
ble houses will not deem unreasonable our res- 
pectful remonstrance, against any increase of 
burthen beyond the necessary expenses of our 
government. One favourite argument, insisted 
on by the manufacturers, is so offensive a libel 
on the great body of the American people, that 
indignation wiil not suffer us to pass it unnotic- 
ed, te wit: that the establishment of home ma- 
nufactures is necessary to keep the people firm 
to their duty in time of war. ‘Thus more than 
insinuating, that the millions of ndependent, 
high-minded agriculturists who people our ex- 
tensive territory, constituting at once the pride 
and the strength of the nation, are to be taught 
the value of independence, and the necessity of 
self-defence, by the operations of an inconside- 
rable number of manufacturers scattered through 
the country. In every nation with whose inter- 
nal affairs we are familiarly acquainted, the 
landed interest has Leen proverbial for liberality, 
in comparison with any other class; and we 
proudly believe that the day will never arrive 
when the American yeoman will not suffer him- 
self, patiently, to be shorn to the quick in de- 
fence of the independence or honour of his coun- 
try, while, if “you but touch a bristle of the 
manufacturing interest, the whole sty is in an 
uproar” We wish not to be placed under such 
protections, espe¢ially when their projects for 
our safety are accompanied by the alarming de- 
claration, that they consider the election of a 
President, a Governor, or a Representative of 








the People, as uninteresting in comparison with 
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a quesiion on the fabrication of druggets, cali-jthe present state of our affairs, productive ofja kind of earthy ley; which is the most valuable 


coes, and pen-knives.* 


The specious vision of supplying all our ownjunder such a system; with its decline, our sea- 


wants by our own labour, and thus being enabied 
to insulate ourselves from the other members of 
the human family, we look upon as a mere 
phantom, conjured up for the purpose of luring 
us into a prolibitory system. Could such a vi- 
sion be realized, we would deprecate its influ. 


ence as equally hostile to the advancement of/than we could procure them in a foreign market. 


science and duration of liberty. We do noi 
envy the condition of the Chinese, the only 


people completely abandoned to this chimera,|'o manufactures, excepting such as, in you 


amongst whom science has been retrograde for 
a thousand years—the whole energies of the hu- 
man mind reduced to the servile talent of imi- 
tation, and men degraded to a state of abject, 
grovelling slavery. Compare the timid slave, 
crecping through shallows in his clumsy junk, 
with the American seaman, “ among the tum- 
bling mountains of ice of the arctic circle, pe- 
netrating to the antipodes, and engaged under 
the trozen serpent of the south. Yet we know 
that he has not been squeezed into this hardy 
form, or inhaled this daring spirit, from the 
constraints of a watchful and suspicious govern- 
ment, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to 
take its own way to perfection.” 

We are firmly persuaded, that the best inte- 
rests of men and of nations are promoted by free 
and extensive intercourse, one with another.— 
The great object of nations ought to be, to pro- 
cure the greatest possible quantity of produce. 
with the least possible expenditure of labour and 
of capital ; this can be effected only by permit- 
ting the people to purchase such articles as they 
can buy cheaper than they can fabricate. Thus 


would be produced a most unrestricted state of 


commerce, permitting every country to employ 
its capital and industry to the greatest advan- 
tage; in devoting them to pursuits adapted to 
the soil and climate of each, and consonant 
with the genious of their respective inhabitants. 
For these, and other considerations equally co- 
gent, your memorialists feel themselves con- 
strained to remonstrate against the pretensions 
of the manufacturing interest, as of a highly 
dangerous tendency. © Whether. considered with 
respect to their influence on our government, 
by establishing the precedent of investing one 
class with peculiar privileges and immunities at 
the expense of the rest; a measure pregnant 
with the most fearful consequences, being as in- 
consistent with the principles of justice, as in 
compatible with the spirit of our free constitu- 
tion; their tendency to demoralize our people 
by the introduction of smuggling, an evil inse 
parable from high protecung duties, and one 
from which the United Navies of Europe and 
America could not guard a coast as extensive as 
ours ; their effect on our revenue, already di- 
minished sy protecting duties, without prodnc- 
ing any corresponding energy on the part of our 
manufacturers, and which, if further diminished 
by an increase of tariff, and by deriving capital 
from the purchase of public lands, must neces 
sarily cali for a system of interval taxation, in 


—_—_—_—— 


* Vide Circular of the Northern Manufac | 


turers. 


incalculable distress. Commerce must decline 


nen must diminish, and our gallant Navy, after 
ichieving more than our fondest hopes could an- 
ticipate, dwindle into insignificance. This sa- 
rifice too, we are called upon to make, that our 
nanufacturers may be enabled to furnish us 
with cottons and wooliens, fifty per cent. higher 


With this view of the subject, your memoria- 
lists pray that no further protection be granted 


wisdom, you may deem essential for national de 
fence. and that the existing duties be so reduced, 
as to produce the greatest possible revenue ; 
and we revert to our original prayer, to be left 
to ourselves to disembarrass our own affairs 
without being called on to repair the losses of 
any other class, still less to advance them to 
wealth and power, at the expense of the best 
interests of the American peopie. 
JOHN PEGRAM, 

President of the Delegation. 


Epmunp Rurrin, Secretary. 





For the American Farmer. 


Sr. Dominco, January 12th, 1820. 


Mr. Sxinner: Finding different opinions ex- 
ist amongst our most experienced farmers on 
many subjects, | am induced to offer you my 
opinion on fall ploughing, as a preparation for a 
corn crop, which I have been induced to do from 
the able remarks of Thomas Mendell on that 
subject, published in your last number of the 
Farmer; and I must first observe, that I 
agree with Mr. Mendell generally, but think I 
have seen soils, where fall ploughing as a pre- 
paration for corn crop, did not answer a good 
purpose ; I think the exceptions are level stiff 
clay, and gravelly soils; the reasons why 
a lall ploughing as a preparation for corn, 
does not answer on these soils, are very different 
and apparently contradictory ; the water lays too 
‘much on the first, and soakes or runs too fast 
jthrough the last. I have seen level allumine 
(perhaps a little mixed with fullers earth) plough- 
ed in the fall, the snow water and winter rains 
would lay on it until late in the spring, and as it 
dryed it congealed and had the appearance of 
having been liquified, it would crack and become 
sv hard, that i was much worse to plough in the 
spring than it had been in the fall. The evil 
did not stop here ; when ploughed in the spring, 
it turned up in large hard clods, which is ex 
tremely difficult to pulverize.* As it regards 
the silex, or gravelly lands, they absorb water 
very fast are most commonly poor soil, and ma- 
nure does not last long uponthem. I think that 
the large quantities of snow and rain water that 
soake through such lands in the winter, and espe- 
cially while in a newly ploughed state, carry 
along with them a considerable part of the rich- 
est vegetable mould ; and if manured, take most 
of the strength ot that manure beyond the reach 
of vegetation, for it appears evident that the wa- 
ter that is let down into the sub-soil is muddy or 





* Easy with Ist, the plough—-2nd, the roller— 





for vegetation. Land of this kind, ploughed and 
put in a light loose state, would certainly lose 
much more in this way than if left unploughed 
until the spring: I am further of the opinion, 
that much of the land in Maryland shows silex 
on its surface now, that did not when in a state 
of nature; and that this change has been pro- 
duced on all lands that have been much plough- 
ed, having a sub-soil of silex, by the waters tak- 
ing down the surface soil through the fissures of 
a loose silex sub-soil. By this process, in time 
the sub-soil becomes the surface soil; which evil, 
fall ploughing greatly facilitates on such lands. 

Yours, etc. A YOUNG FARMER. 





To the Editor of th American Farmer. 


ON THE 
Means of Destroying Garlic. 


Eimwood, January \2th, 1820. 


Dear Sir: In your number —, I read a pa- 
per on the means of eradicating wild garlic : one 
of the most disagreeable weed tenants of either 
pasture or seed ground. Its continuance has 
been a standing reproach to the ingenuity of our 
farmers. 

I have no doubt, but Mr. Bond got rid of his 

portion, by following the pian he has directed. 
But there must be some secret principle, yet to 
he developed, to make it a matter of certainty ; 
for the broad letter of his instructions, i. e. his 
rotation of crops and ploughing, have been often 
followed without the intention of destroying the 
garlic; and if it had been so effectuai, it cer- 
tainly would have been a matter of general no- 
toriety. 
Although I had this matter in ovo, yet it was 
not my intention to have brought it forth at this 
time, till I saw the piece alludedto. I therefore 
concluded to keep the subject alive, till some 
more skilful hazid should give it a finishing stroke. 
Three years past, a neighbour of mine plough- 
ed up an old clover field in the fall, fully set with 
this ill flavoured bulb. The ploughing not be- 
ing to his mind and the weather tempting, he 
gave it asecond ploughing about the first of De- 
cember ; the next summer he ploughed in the 
stubble of the oats. which he had made his spring 
crop. In the fall he sowed wheat, and in the 
spring following cloveramong the wheat ; scarce- 
ly a spire of garlic has peeped forth from the 
first breaking up, and it is probable never will, 
But mark this! when the oat stubble was plough- 
ing in, I examined the earth, and found it full of 
bulbs ferfectly alive. It did not appear that the 
frost of winter, had destroyed one in a hundred, 
nor was itto be expected ; for if a bulb, growing 
two inches in the ground, is overthrown by a four 
inch ploughing, it is just as safe as before from 
the frost, and if by six inch ploughing, it is really 
safer than when naturally fixed; some other the- 
ory or philosophy for the destruction, must there- 
fore be inquired into; for a false theory will 
surely lead to a false practice. 

The habits of other bulbous roots, will form a 
clue toa true theory. These, such as byacynths, 


‘‘snow-drops, etc. during summer lay dormant, 


and do as well in our drawers as in the earth. In 





3rd, the cultivator.—Epur. 


the cool of the fall, they begin to send out a 
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scape and strong radicles, the scape being stop- 
ped near the surface of the earth by the cold, 
and the bulbs in full vigour, they produce off- 
setts and coats, if a coated bulb; scales ina scaly 
bulb. Itis at this critical moment, that a plough- 


ing makes a baulk and interrupts this import-| 


ant vegetable process, that is forming a new pro- 
geny to succeed the old bulb, and it is but too 
plain, that all ploughing and turning before this 
full growth of radicles and scapes, would be no 
more than taking them out of one drawer and 
placing them in another; precise time, then, is 
every thing, and the first ploughing should not 
be early (as an industrious man would be likely 


to make, believing that the winter frosts was the! 


destructive power) but /a/e in the fall ; and Iam 
convinced, that the winter and not the fall plough- 
ing, was the effectual one in the field I have men- 
tioned. Following the same clue, will teach us 
that there is a period to the life of mother bulbs; 
which we may compute at five years or there- 
abouts ;* two for arriving’at puberty, and three 
for generating off-setts. If therefore the forming 
of off-setts is interrupted, the mother bulb will 
die a natural death of course, without a succes- 
sion. Whilst the junior bulbs, being equally in- 
terrupted in forming coats, will become sickly 
and unable to stand the vicissitudes of seasons, or 


| 


; 


For the American Farmer. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL Ss0- 
CIETY 
OF ALBEMARLE. 


ON PEACH TREES. 
No. VIII. 


Sir,—A late indisposition, at the time I 
had allotted to myself to redeem the pledge 
on my part, which was mutually given by 
several members of the. society at our last 
meeting, to embody such information as each 
might possess upon certain subjects, must be 
my apology for offering the following par- 





‘tial performance of that engagement. 


A full and comprehensive account of the 
best management of fruit trees—the kinds of 
each species now held in estimation—with 
the remedies for the maladies and destroying 
insects, to which they are becoming more and 
nore subject ; is a desideratum in domestic 
and rural economy, which I will not mis- 
lead the society in saying it will ever be in 





the rude displacements of the plough. This 
opinion I consider true in substance, though there 
are many particulars yet wanting, to complete a 
perfect theory and practice. 

It is probable that when the bulbs are once 
interrupted at the most essential time, i. e. radi- 
cating, that they are not ready to fall exactly 





into the same periods again. I am led to believe! 
this, because I have seen them raising their spiry, 
scapes towards fall, in ground that was sowed in| 
turnips, where they had met with some interri:p-| 
tions, so that after the first great interruption in! 
the late fall ploughing, it would be well to ex- 
amine the ground from summer to fall. The 
ploughing in of the stubble in the field alluded 
to, had certainly no manner of effect on the gar- 
lic ; for the bulbs were without radicles at that 
time, but it is highly probable, that they began 
to shoot early, to make up for lost time. If this 
be so, the second fall ploughing (i. e. the second 
year) should be early, say September ; an in- 
spection, as before said, would determine this 
point, and leave but one item to be settled, i. e. 
how many crops are absolutely necessary to 
reach the /ifetime of the mother bulvs. I would 
therefore recommend as a safe practice, some 
extension beyond what was done in the field 
above-mentioned. Thus, a ploughing in Novem- 
ber or December, and a spring crop of cats or 
barley ; a ploughing in September or October, 
and a crop of rye; and the fojlowing season, a 
crop of wheat with top dressing, and clover in the 
spring. 1 know that this is a good succession, if 
the rye is well taken off the field. 
SILVANUS. 


* For a very interesting and ingenious treatise 
on the economy of vegetation, corroborating ina 
great measure the views here presented by Syl. 
vanus, the reader is referred to Darwin’s Phyto- 


logia, page 127. When room can be had, the 
whole chapter shal! be given, in the Farmer. 


my power to supply. But had it not been 
for the cause already assigned, I should cer- 


tainly have touched upon more branches of 


this subject than one, and not have contented 


myself upon this one, with copying a paper 


which I published some years ago in a ma. 
gazine, so limited however in its circulation 
in this quarter, that I dare say, the informa- 
tion it contains, will be new to nine-tenths of 
the members of the society. It was address- 
ed to Doct. Mease, Editor of the Archives 
of Useful Knowledge, and dated at 
Bremo, Fluvanna County, Va, May 1812. 
“ A remedy against the insect which de- 
posits its eggs in the bark of the peach tree. 
has become an object of importance in thx 
cultivation of this valuable fruit. The peach 
trees all over Virginia have experienced the 
destructive effects of this insect, and accord- 
ingly various remedies have been tried, some 
of which for a time have promised success, 
but finally issued in disappointment. The 
fly lays its eggs in the bark of the tree, just 
at the surface of the earth, where the rough- 
er and harder bark of the trunk begins to 
change to the softer character of that which 
covers the roots. In this part the insect is 
able to puncture the surface, and there in- 
troduce itseggs. This is performed, in ow 
climate, from the middle of July, through 
August and September. Early in August. 
for the most part, I find the worms have as- 
sumed the chrysalis state, and soon after, say 
8 or 10 days, are transformed into flies 
when they immediately begin to deposit their 
eggs, which are soon hatched into worms: 
and thus the round of transformations com- 
mon to the insect tribes is completed. 
While in the worm state they do the mis 
chief by preying upon the soft inner bark. 





Editor. 


which is the medium of circulation for the 


sap; thus interrupting the flow of the sap, 
the immediate consequence of which is great 
injury to the fruit, and, finally, its destruc- 
tion with the life of the tree also. 


“ I think I have discovered a remedy for 
this mischievous insect in tobacco. As 
much cured tobacco as is tied up in a bun- 
dle for prizing, is sufficient for a tree of mo- 
derate size. The tobacco, in a moist state 
so as to render it flexible, is bound around 
the body of the tree, just at the surface of 
the earth, encircling the part where the flies 
deposit their eggs. ‘Lhis precaution is to be 
taken a little before the hatching of the flies 
—the middle of July I find is early enough 
here. I do not attribute the success of this 
remedy, to its covering the- vulnerable part 
of the tree merely ; for I am informed in 
other parts of the country, where common 
straw and other coverings have been used, 
they have failed. ‘In these cases the fly gets 
as Close to its favourite region, as the cover- 
ing will admit, and finding some fissure in 
the bark, there deposits its eggs; but the to- 
bacco, which in its essential qualities is so 
generally offensive to the insect tribes, is so 
also, I suppose to this destructive fly, and 
thereby prevents its approach. Be this, 
however, asit may, I will go on to detail my 
experience as to the fact. I made my first 
experiments with tobacco, three years past 
this summer, confined to ten or 12 trees ; the 
next spring I found that the trees still threw 
out gum, at the surface of the earth, and I 
apprehended my experiment had failed ; up- 
on aclose examination, however, I discover- 
ed that the gum had issued from the old 
wounds of the worms of the former year, 
not yet entirely healed. The succeeding 
summer, I extended the experiment to ‘all 
my peach trees of favorite selected fruit, con- 
sisting of between 50 and 100; and the 
same result was observed as in the preced- 
ing spring; in many cases gum issuing from 
the old wounds, but no worms, in any in- 
stance, where the tobacco had been applied. 
The last summer I again applied the tobac- 
:o upon a still larger scale, and this spring 
have again examined the trees. I find that 
those which have had the benefit of the to- 
»acco application two successive years, have 
all their wounds entirely healed, and, in no 
instance, have [I found the worms to have ex- 
isted, where the tobacco has been used, and 
preserved through the period of the exist- 
ence of the flies.” 


Since the above was written, I have con- 
tinued to experience uniform success from 
the use of tobacco, and have now several 
hundred young peach trees, in perfect health 
ind full)bearing, which I attribute entirely 
vo the use of that remedy, and although my 
aeighbours complain that their peach trees 
ire many of them dead, and all rapidly de- 





lining, I know of no casewhere this reme- 
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dy has been adopted, although I have taken 


some trouble to make it knownaround me.|3th. year | days work trimming 


JOHN H. COCKE. 
P. MINOR, Esq. 
See’y. of the Agri’l. Society of Albemarle. 


FOR TER AMERICAN FARMER.: 


ON HEDGING---No. 6. 
BY CALEB KIRK OF DELAWARE. 
(Continued from No, 43, page 337.) 

The last number on this subject was fully de- 
monstrated by a drawing, not only to assist the) 
young husbandman in the best mode of forming} 
nis live fences, but to give a view of what may! 
be considercd a specimen of a finished hedge 5) 
one that has attained maturity, being thirteen! 
years old from the time of planting, and needing} 
no further care but that of annual trimmings, 
shearing or clipping the extra shoots, that incline 
to enlarge it beyond proper limits; according 
to the mode heretofore treated of. 

It now becomes the next inquiry what is the 
cost of obtaining such a desirable enclosure, to 
protect and secure the labours of the farmer. 
and, at the same time, ornament his farm. The 
following is a correct estimate, as near as the na- 
ture of the case will admit, calculated for the 
latitude or neighbourhood of the writer of these 
notes; being from actual experiments, made by 
himself and some neighbouring farmers pursu- 
ing the same plan of hedging; taking a given 
quantity or distance say one hundred pannels of 
post and rail fence, measuring ten feet to the 
pannel, which is the usual length, making sixty 
jrerches and ten feet over, 

One thousand quicks will plant that distance, and 
cost from nursery $5 
Planting them by a man and boy, each 

two days; man’s wages and board 

at 75 cts. 15 
Do. boy’s do. at 50 cts. 

One dressing the first year by running 

a furrow or two with the plough, 25 
And then a light dressing with the hoe, 

(same hand.) 75 





(2) 





Expense of the first year 8 50 
2d. year dressing as above $1 
3d. year do. 1 
4th. year do, 1 +5 yrs. dress. 5 
5th. year do. 1) 
6th. year do. 1 
7th. year trenching to prepare for 
plashing plough and horse, 50 
and 3 days work at 75 cts. 
throwing up a ditch, 2 25 
500 stakes, counting labour as 
above, including timber, 3 50 
Wattles and cutting them, 2 
One hand 3 days at plashing, 
at $1i* 3 


Brought forward $24 75| 





and cleaning, 75 
do. do. » 75 
10th. do. do. 75 
L Ith. do. do. 75 
12th. do. do. 75 
13th. do. do. 75 
Expense of 6 years 4 50 4 50 
$29 25 


The foregoing process has produced such a 
hedge as is exhibited in the drawing, taken from 
a section of one thirteen years old, now in good 
condition and improving, becoming more dense 
every year, and, so far as I am able to form a 
judgment, I am of the opinion that seventy-five 
cents annually applied to the trimming, will 
keep it in that form perpetually, not being yet 
able to discover any thing to found an idea of 
dissolution upon, in any reasonable time, there- 
fore sufficient to ground a confidence of durability. 
The calculation on this section of sixty 
perches will afford data to apply to any quantity 
of greater extention, and the annual expense on 
this, after the seventh year, is uniform, and may 
be considered to continue so, for as long a time 
as they are regularly attended to, which will ap- 
ply to any extent, at one cent and a quarter per 
rod or perch of 16 1-2 feet. 

If the writer of those observations had com- 
menced hedging with the knowledge now ob- 
tained by experience, one half his labour would 
have been saved. 

The expense of a fence made of timber, say 
post and rail which is the most common in the 
vicinity of this place, is seventy-five cents for 
each pannel of a four rail fence, to those who 
have their fencing to purchase and the labour to 
pay; that is seventy-five dollars for one hun- 
dred pannels, that compared with the same 
length of hedging places the case $75, 

Fora perishable material with 13 

years of the time gone and 29 50 
For a hedge growing betterevery ——— 
year, leaving 45 50 
of a balance in favour of sixty perches and ten 
feet distance, what that will amoum to on a 
large farm, I shall leave to the owner’s calcula- 
tion. 

i may further remark the labour of making 


directed ; my plashing was done by a man 74 
years ofage. The making of rails and handling 
them requires a person in prime of life, and the 
labour is heavy, in every stage of the process of 
erecting wooden fences, besides the destruction 
of much valuable timber, which in some neigh- 
bourhoods is a heavy tax on the owner. 

Each person may make his calculations of 
fences composed of timber, but my calcula- 








1) 25 1] 25 
Carried over $24 75 

* The wages of a hand to plash is at $1, being 
an artist at the business, but that will, when ge- 
nerally in practice be done by common labour- 
ers as readily as any other labour on a farm witk 


Expense of 7th year 





tions may be relied on as to hedges if the rules 
and remarks foregoing are strictly attended to, 
this will apply to either kind of thorn, but it was 
the “ Virginia parsley leafed thorn,” of Mar- 
shall’s catalogue of forest trees, that was prefer- 


place to the south as far as the Mississippi, and 
{ have no doubt of its thriving in a northern Jati- 


live fence can be done by weak hands if rightly| 


plashed in the midst of winter to prove ihe con- 
sequence. 

The hedge may be considered as made in se- 
ven years from the time of planting, as it is only 
trimming, that is required afterwards; which 
amounts to one cent and a quarter for each 
perch of distance ; the quarter may be thrown 
off, if the clipping is never omitted in due time, 
as it lessens the labour, a rule that will apply 
ihrough every operation in husbandry, and 
should never be forgotten while twenty-five per 
cent. is saved by it, and often fifty. 


THR PARIEER, 














BALTIMORE) FRIDAY, JANUARY 28, 19820. 


A letter from Marictta, Ohio, communicating 
a new method of curing bacon, and the English 
mode of feeding hogs, has been received and will 
be attended to. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Baltimore County, 24th Jan, 1820. 
Mr. SKINNER: 

Not having seen in your paper a single com- 
munication sufficiently explicit on the culture of 
Ruta Baga, or the uses it may be applied to, 
when properly managed, (except your extract 
from Cobbett) I take the liberty of enclosing you 
my experiments on that valuable plant, during 
the last summer ; that, those who have been dis- 
couraged either by the unfavourableness of the 
season, the want of attention, and still more by 
the bad advice and sneers of their neighbours, 
may not give it up. 

I retired last spring from town and removed 
within a few miles from it on as poor a spot of 
ground as can be well imagined, naturally sterile, 
but made more so by bad management. Mr. 
Cobbett’s publication on Ruta Baga, forcibly at- 
tracted my attention, and I determined to give 
that plant a fair trial. I therefore went to work 
and had two acres ploughed, rolled and harrow- 
ed until perfectly pulverised, thed thrown into 
ridges, exactly as recommended by Mr. Cobbett. 
I put the manure in the ridges and threw the 
ground back, so that the top of the ridges were 
exactly on the manure. On the tenth of June I 
began to sow daily on a few of those ridges, to 
ascertain for the next year the best time for sow- 
ing in this latitude; I had the seed dropped at 
the distance of ten inches, two seeds in a hole ; 
this I continued until the first of July, the seeds 
came up partially, but the drought was so great 
that nearly all the young plants were destroyed a 
day or two after their appearance. I was laugh- 
ed at by some of my neighbours, men of judg- 
ment and gold farmers, for my attempts; a little 
discouraged, I altered my mode of sowing ; in- 
stead of dropping the seed at the distance of ten 
inches, I sowed it very thickly on the ridges, 
some every day, until the 10th July; the drought 
still continued so excessive, that the greatest part 
of the young plants that had come up from the 


red, and which grows spontaneously, from this|iast sowing, shared the fate of the first ; however, 


I still had ‘about the first of August, plants suffi- 





tude, seeing no bad effect from the winters of our 





a little. attention of the owner. 














cient as I presumed, to set out the whole of my 
two acres; too anxious to have my plants set 


Delaware climate, although I had a sectionlout, I pulled them up too soon ; the consequence 
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was that, the roots not striking deep enough in 


the ground, could not withstand the continued 
drought and perished as fast as set out. About 


the middle of August, I succeeded at last in trans- 


planting. handsomely three-fourths of an acre; | 
weeded them in September with the plough ; in 
October and November I fed my cows and hogs 
on the tops, which I found they preferred to cab- 
bage leaves. In the first week of December I 
had them taken up—many measured from 24 to 
30 inches, a few more, but suppose they averaged 
20 inches—I had them trimmed and put in the 
cellar—I had about 300 bushels. I continued to 
feed with the tops that had been cut off—when 
entirely gone, I began to feed my cows with the 
raw roots; the hogs will not touch them unless 
boiled. I fattened in five weeks, an old cow en- 
tirely with the roots and tops raw; but not wish- 
ing to risk the only beef I had to put up, the 
sixth week I added daily three quarts of meal— 
I never saw finer, fatter or firmer beef in my 
life—my cows are now fed with the roots and 
have had nothing else for four weeks, having no 
hay—the buiter from them as well as the milk, 
are entirely free of any bad taste, the butter is 
more yellow and better tasted than any I have 
seen this winter. As a further trial, about the 
20th of August I sowed about an acre brea: 
cast to remain out all winter ; the plants were be- 
fore the snow covered them about the common 
size of beets, and seemed to stand well the se- 
verest weather. I make no doubi but in the spring. 
I shall obtain from them as good sprouts as 
Brussels or cabbages, with the further advantage 
of having the roots for my cattle, when, I will 
communicate to you my remarks, should you 
think it proper. 


T am fully of opinion, that to succeed, the me- 
thod would be to prepare early in the spring, a 
piece of ground highly manvred, for the bes: 
purpose of raising the plants, to be sown broad 
cast, from the middle of June to tst July, accord- 
ing to season, to be transplanted on ridges thrown 
up about 3} feet distant, and mianured first, 
where the plant is to grow. 


From experiments on my froor land. I am sa- 
tisfied that high ground is preferable to low, and 
manure fresh from the stable to old—the ridges 
I have manured with fresh stable manure hauled 
from town, yielded the largest roots, the differ- 
ence was striking; it is necessary to remark that 
many have been deceived by not procuring ge- 
nuine seed ; several of my neighbours found to 
their cost, that the seed they had bought was no 
thing more than turnip seed of the worst kind, 
and would not have been undeceived had they 
not seen my field. I, as well as many of my ac- 
quaintance, sowed largely of turnips, we bought 
the seed in town, expecting to out-do our neigh- 
bours with our fine Norfolk turnip seed, (just 
imported) but instead of celipsing them, we found 
our turnips resembled in shape and size parsnips 
more than any thing else. Let all therefore, be 
particular in getting genuine seed of Ruta Baga ; 
as to myself, I intend this year to put in ten acres, 
as I am fully convinced there is nothing easier 
raised or better for stock than 


RUTA BAGA. 


At a Town meeting held at the chy o! Prt sburgh agreeable to public notice, Join Darragh, Esq. wa» caiieu vo 
the chair, and Matthew B. Lowrie, Esq. appointed Secretary.—Messrs. Henry D»ane, George Suttun, and 
Robert Paiterson, the committee appointed at a former meeting to furnish a condensed view of the pre- 
sent state of our Manufactures, contrasted with what they were in 1815, submitted the following state- 
ment. 





A STATEMENT. 


Of the comparative extent and value of the Manufactories of Pittsburg and vicinity in the years 
1815 and 1819—viz. 
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‘ $300,000 
19,000 
241,200 
90,000 
235,000 
122,000 
46,500 
90,100 
91,050 
110,000 
45,850 
49,633 
30,000 
29,000 
200,000 
99,000 
32,450 
42,000 
25,000 
12.000 
21,000 
6,250 
1,600 
2,000 
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Steam Engine Factories, 
Foundaries . nd Iron Castings, 
Iron and Nail Factories, 
Bl.cksmiths and Whitesmiths, 
Glass M -nufactories and Glass Cu 
Hat Manufaciories, 
Woollen F:ctories 
Saddlers, 
Breweries, 
White and Red Le 
Tobacconists, 
Brass Founderies, 
Ropemaking, 
Saidietree Factories, 
Tin Factories «nd Coppersmiths, 
Ch» r Fact»ries and Cabinet Making, 
Silverplating, - - 
Cotton Factories, 
Plane Making 

Wire Weaving, 
Wire Making, 
Button Making, 
Umbrella Making, 
Piano Fore Making, 
Taylors, 
Shoemxkers, _ 
“atent Balances, Scale and Steely: 
Y-llow Queensware, - 
Pipe Making, 
Linen F .ctory, 
Wagon Making and 
Paper Making, : - aaie... 
Auger Makers, Bellows Makers, Brush 
M.kers, Cotton Spinners, Weavers, 
Curriers, Cutlers, Locksmiths, Spin- 
ning Machine Makers, Tanners, 
Tallow Chandlers, Pattern Makers, 
Silversmiths, Goldsmiths, and Soap 
Boilers. 
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195,000 


1960 $2,617,833 
* On Flint Glass alone the reduction has been $75,000. 
(Signed) GEORGE SUTTON, 
HENRY DOANE, 
ROB. PATTERSON, 


672 $832,000 


t Committee, 


Pittsburgh, December 24th, 819. 


——— 


The above report being read and accepted, the following resolutions were unanimously passed. 

While we compare the present languishing state of our Manufactures with what they have l:tely been, we re- 
gret to find, on an examination of the facts here exhibited ; that in the last four years, a decrease of more than 
w-thirds has actually taken place. 

Therefore Resolved, That one hundred copies of the foregoing report, together with the proceedings of this 
jmeeting, be prin:ed in hand-bills ; and that one copy be sent tc each of our representatives in Congress, and 
our state Legislature, with an earnest request, that they will zealously endeavour to have such measures adopt- 
ic!, as will best secure, encourage and protect our Domestic Manufactures, 

Resolved, That the editors of newspapers in this city, be requested to publish this statement, that 
these facts being known to the community at large, may have som: tendency to cause them to abandon the 
use of foreign goods of every kind, which, we must consider, as a principal cause of our present embarrass- 
iments, 

Resolved, That the gentlemen who furnished the report, are entitled to the thanks of the community, for the 
satisfactery manner in which they have discharged the duty assigned them. 


JOHN DARRAGH, Chairman, 
SEER B. LOWRIE, Secretary. 





ATTEST. 
December 30th, 181 





